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Tue Proposep UNIon or THE SOCIETIES. 


There is not so keen a general interest in this 
important proposal as we should like to see. At the 
same time there is, in some minds at least, a little 
uncertainty as to the exact position of the move- 
ment at the present moment. 

If we review the situation briefly, we shall see 
that the present time is one at which the promoters 
of the scheme greatly need the intelligent and 
sympathetic co-operation of the profession. 

A Committee, representing all the Societies is in 
existence for the purpose of preparing a scheme for 
union. A provisional scheme was drawn up at the 
Committee's meeting at Manchester, and has been 
forwarded to all the Societies. The Committee is 
now awaiting criticisms and suggestions. Many 
Societies have already discussed the draft, and sent 
their suggestions to the Committee ; others are 
following suit. When all have replied, the Commit- 
tee will reconsider the draft in the light of the sug- 
gestions that have been received, and ypapere a 
final scheme for presentation to the “ National.” 
Then, and not till then, we shall be able to discuss 
the scheme in every detail, and to decide upon its 
merits as a whole. 

But it must be remembered that the scheme now 
in our hands is merely a provisional draft, and that 
it is being circulated amongst us solely in order that 
it may be improved by the suggestions of either 
Societies or individual members. The present, 
therefore, is the time to offer criticism—criticism 
which just now. would be more advantageously 
applied to the broad lines of the project, and to the 
means of overcoming obvious practical difficulties, 
than to minor details. And it need hardly be added 
that constructive criticism of a scheme like this is 
far preferable to destructive. 

Just now, and not too soon, criticism and sugges- 
tions are forthcoming. The members of the V.M.A. 
of Ireland, who never grudge trouble when the 
interests of the profession are concerned, have ad- 
vanced an alternative scheme differing radically 
from the old one. Two correspondents criticise this 
in our present issue—one dealing with it in some 
detail, the other only so far as the position of the 
“ National” is concerned. Certainly we that 
the “ National,’ which for many years has been not 
only our largest Society, but the only one whose 
membership extends absolutely throughout Great 
Britian and Ireland is the most fitting centre for a 
unification of all the associations. Another draw- 
back to the Irish scheme is that it does not go so 
far as the older one. It is not a complete union of 
the various Societies and their members, but simply 
a combination of the Councils of the Societies. 


Such a combination has been established now 
among the three Irish Societies for some time, and 
has proved an invaluable arrangement. We see no 
reason why all its advantages should not be com- 
bined throughout the kingdom with the other ad- 
vantages comprised in the Manchester scheme. The 
“ Divisions” under the latter scheme would permit 
of a precisely analogous method of working for the 
advancement of the profession. They are purely 
geographical, and therefore the interests of the pro- 
fession in each division could be safeguarded by men 
familiar with local laws and local conditions—a 
great advantage, as was well pointed out by Mr. 
Watson. 

Lastly, ore of the most widely apprehended 
financial difficulties to a union was removed by 
Prof. Gofton’s letter, published last week. Local 
Societies are to be left free to admit purely local 
members if they choose, and to themselves fix the 
terms of subscription, and any Society can thus 
o- itself against the fear of resignations. Some 

ifficulties still remain, but we do not think these 
are insurmountable, and if members will only bear 
in mind the full advantages of union, we believe 
that they will be surmounted. 


FRACTURE OF THE HUMEROS IN CATTLE. 


The article on Bovine Practice in your issue of 
8th inst., prompts me to write some details of the 
following cases, in the hope that it may prevent 
some young practitioner making a similar mistake 
in to mine. 

veral years ago I was called in to attend a ~ 
Jersey heifer about sixteen months old. There 
could be no doubt as to her trouble—she had frac- 
ture of the humerus and was very lame, in fact 
uite unable to use the limb, there was some 
deformity and local swelling, but not sufficient to 
obscure the crepitus upon examination. 

I told the bailiff in charge it was a hopeless case, 
and advised slaughtering her and making the best 
use of her carcase. He, however, told me that it 
was a favourite pedigree animal of his master, who 
was away from home, and that he must write and 
get his permission first; so it was arranged she 
should be put in a large loose box, and littered 
with short straw which would not get wound round 
her leg, as she dragged the toe along in moving. 
Six days after I received a letter from the owner, 
who was still away, asking me to go to the farm 
and do my best for her, he being loth to have her 
killed on account of her pedigree. 
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Upon my arrival I was surprised to see how well 
she was getting on; the swelling was much less, 
she got up and lay down with very little difficulty, 


chewed her cud, and seemed quite happy. I lost 


no time adh ima on an adhesive plaster, which 
was repeated after a few weeks, and the heifer made 
a complete recovery. This of course occupied a 


.considerable time, but when a fully grown cow 


there was no external indication of her accident. 

My next case was in a red-poll heifer of about 
the same age, the fracture was easily perceptible 
and was treated in a similar way but more promptly. 
She also made an excellent recovery. 

| My third beast with fractured humerus was a 
young Devon steer—he was found one morning 
standing up in a deep ditch so lame that he could 
not help bimself, and there was considerable diffi- 
culty in getting him out. I treated this one in the 
same way, but he did not make a good recovery, 
for although he was fattened and ultimately sold 
to the butcher, he was lame, and the muscles of his 
shoulder and forearm were always atrophied. 

It was for a long time a myetery to me how these 
fractures were caused. In each case the history 
was the same—the animals were found early in the 
morning in this injured condition, with no marks of 
external violence and no evidence as to how the 
accidents had occurred. But to my mind this was 
sufficiently explained by my fourth case. This was 
in a three-year-old shorthorn bull, which imme- 
diately upon being led out of his box into a paved 
yard made a sudden rush at and mounted a cow— 
the cow as suddenly moved on, and the bull fell, 
injuring bimself badly, although there were no 
skin abrasions. I saw him the same day, diagnosed 
fracture of the humerus, which was confirmed on 
post-mortem examination—for the animal was fat 
and too old a bull to treat, and at my suggestion 
the butcher was called in. 

It appears exceedingly probable that my first 


well-known how young cattle will “ride” each 
other when some amongst them are at cestrum. 
Very little mention is made of fracture of the 
humerus in cattle in any work I have been able to 
consult. Neither Dobson or ‘Woodroffe Hill make 
any allusion to it: Steele simply says it is of com- 
mon occurrence in India. In “ Diseases of cattle, 
sheep, goats, and swine” by Moussu and Dollar, 
the probable recovery of animals so injured is 
pointed out, but at the time my cases occurred I 
was not the happy possesscr of this volume. 
Srpyney Vinvar. 


TWO CASES OF FRACTURED CERVICAL 
VERTEBRZ IN THE HORSE. 


The following two cases of fracture of the cervical 
vertebre in the horse resulting from falling over 
fences on hard ground when the animals were mov- 
ing at a comparatively slow pace, are considered 
of some interest and may be worth publication. 

In neither instance was any pathological change 
found in the bony skeleton of the two animals to 
which the accidents occurred. They were both 


aged horses but had been in regular work, having 
been ridden constantly for the past seven or eight 
ears. 

Case I.—Subject, an aged grey gelding. When 
jumping a bushed fence, three feet high, this ani- 
mal struck the top rail and landed on the other side 
on its head. The head acting as a pivot the horse 
turned completely round, so that its bead again 
faced the jump. The animal then rolled over on its 
side and was found to be dead. 

Externally there was no swelling or other sign of 
afracture. But dissection revealed a complete frac- 
ture through the body of the third cervical verte- 
bra, the bone being broken in five places as shown 
in photograph 1. 

Case 2.—An aged bay gelding, when negotiating 
an “in-and-out jump” struck the first obstacle, 
and being unable to recover itself landed with its 
head against one of the supports of the second jum 
and fell over on its side dead. On the left side com 
at the lower third of the neck there was a promi- 
nent swelling about the size of a large orange, and 
dissection revealed an oblique fracture through the 
body of the fifth cervical vertebra. The posterior 
part of the bone was divided into eight pieces. (See 


photograph 2.) 
- R. Trnpze, Lieut. A.V.C. 
Potchefstroom, Transvaal. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 


THe OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF HERNIA OF THE 
SMALL INTESTINE THROUGH THE FORAMEN OF 
WINSLOW IN THE Horse. 


Forssel records (Zeitsch f. Tiermedizin) his 
experience in operating upon three of these hernias. 
The first case was of a nine year old gelding, 


three cases had happened in the same way, for it is’ which had suffered from slight colic for six hours 


when examined by the author, the first symptoms 
having appeared at 4 o’clock in the morning. By 
rectal exploration it was perceived that the spleen 
was displaced, a band’s breadth behind the ribs. 
The introduction of the cesophageal tube into the 
stomach was followed by the escape of some gas. 
About 3iij of lactic acid were given in 7-8ths of a 
pint of water ; but the animal grew worse, the pulse 
rising to 100. 

About three hours later the small intestine «was 
ascertained to be distended with gas upon the right 
side, and it was decided to chloroform the animal 
and explore the abdominal cavity through the ingui- 
nal canal. 

The horse was placed upon his back, and the 
author, with all antiseptic precautions, introduced 
his left hand and arm into the abdominal cavity 
through the right inguinal ring. After a short 
exploration, he easily ascertained that there were 
intestines engaged in the foramen of Winslow. As 
it was impossible to return the displaced intestines 
by the oo method, a lateral laparotomy was 
performed upon the right flank. The left hand was 
introduced and sought for the foramen of Winslow 
which, when found, was dilated by traction to 
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rmit the escape of the herniated viseus. The 
orse died an bour afterwards, and post mortem 

examination revealed a slight rupture of the portal 
vein. 

The second case was.of a six year old gelding, 
whicb, when examined, had been affected with colic 
(not violeat) for two hours. The pulse numbered 
70 ; peristalsis was absent. The spleen was recog- 
nised two inches behind the last rib. Sixty grammes 
(about 2 oz. 50 grains) of chloral hydrate dissolved 
in water were given by the cesophageal tube; the 
horse was placed upon his back ; and the left band, 
introduced through the right inguinal canal, soon 
discovered the small intestine engaged in the fora- 
men of Winslow. After lateral laparotomy, the 
right band reduced the herniated intestine quite 
easily. The case was progressing hopefully in every 
way, when the next day, an escape of intestines 
teok place through the inguinal canal. 

The third case was of an eight-year-old gelding, 
suffering from rather acute colic. The pulse was 
100; the temperature 986 F.; and peristalsis was 
absent. Displacement of the spleen existed; and 
in the right flank a coil of small intestine was mani- 
festly distended. The cwcum and the various por- 
tions of the colon were normal. The cesophageal 
tube was introduced, and, after 6 litres (about 104 
pints) of liquid had been withdrawn from the 
stom»ch, 60 grammes of cbloral dissolved in water 
were administered through the tube. Despite this 
treatment, the pain persisted, and the coil of intes- 
tine became more tense. Forssel then decided to 
perform lateral laparotomy without previous ex- 
ploration by the inguinal canal, and did so with 
complete success. 

The foramen of Winslow was found occupied by 
intestine, which was released without injuring the 
surrounding tissues. The whole of the intra- 
abdominal procedures only lasted three minutes. 

The peritoneum and the transverse muscle of. 
the abdomen were sutured with catgut, and the 
oblique muscles and the skin with silk. The re- 
covery was uninterrupted, and was complete at the 
end of three weeks. . 

Some details are given of Forssel’s operative 
methods. In the first place, disinfection of the 
operator’s band and arm will be greatly facilitated 
if, before each rectal exploration that may be per- 
formed previous to laparotomy, the hand and arm 
are coated with vaseline to prevent direct contact 
of the skin with fecal material. 

For the laparotomy, the horse is laid on the left 
side, and the right flank is shaved and disinfected. 
The incision is about six inches long, is made 
about two inches bebind the last rib at the height 
of the costal angle, and follows the direction of the 
rib—following also, in consequence, almost the 
direction of the fibres of the transverse muscle of 
the abdomen. Forssel chooses this direction in 
order to obtain as speedy as possible an obliteration 
of the peritoneal wound, as soon as the hand is 
withdrawn. 

_ The two oblique muscles are incised by a sharp 
instrument, vascular hemorrhage is prevented by 
Pean’s artery forceps, and the transverse muscle 
and the peritoneum are perforated with a blunt 


instrument. The right band, disinfected anew, is 
then introduced to search for the foramen of Wins- 
low, which is situated on the right side, not far 
from the vertebral column, and immediately bebind 
the right lobe of the liver. It is bounded above .by 
the venw cava, below by the portal vein, in front by 
the portal vein at its point of penetration into the 
liver, and behind by connective tissue. 

To find the foramen of Winslow, the right hand 
is directed forwards within the abdomen, the back 
of the hand resting against the abdominal wall, till, 
the right lobe of the liver is reached. The hand 
then glides upon the posterior aspect of the right 
lobe of the liver, and immediately encounters the 
foramen. Ifa coil of intestine is found engaged 
within the foramen, it is withdrawn ; and the oper- 
ator may, if necessary, dilate the ring posteriorly by 
traction, thus avoiding the veins. 

As far as the indications for the operation are 
concerned, it must be said that no symptom is 
pathognomic of a hernia through the foramen of 
Winslow. The collective symptomatology, however, 
may justify a suspicion of this lesion. Moreover, 
an exploratory laparotcmy, if aseptically performed, 
cannot have bad consequences, and may perbaps be 
found useful in other cases than those of hernia 
through Winslow's foramen, such as volvulus, etc. 
Annales de Méd. Vét. 


A Wovunp or THE RUMEN. 


Alexander Révosz (Allatorvosi Lapok) records a 
case of an ox which received a wound from a scythe 
falling from above upon his back. The animal be- 
came dull and could only be moved with difficulty, 
while foul smelling gases escaped from the wound. 
The temperature was 101°5 F., the pulse 42, and 
the respirations 10. The wound, a clean-cut one, 
was between the last rib and the transverse process 
of the first lumbar vertebra; and was about four 
inches long, and nearly half an inch wide at the 
iniddle. Its neighbourhood was somewhat swollen, 
and crepitated under the pressure of the finger. No 
base to the wound could be found with the probe. 
From time to time the animal showed tympany. 

The wound and its surroundings were cleansed, 
bathed with a solution of lysoform, and then covered 
by a pad of wadding, with dermatol and powdered 
boracic acid. This treatment was repeated three 
times‘ daily. Veratrumpowder, with magnesium 
sulphate, gentian and calamue, were given intern- 
ally to stimulate peristalsis of the rumen, in order 
that the gases might be expelled more easily and 
more frequently. 

This treatment caused no improvement. On 
the contrary, the animal became completely spirit- 
less and refused food. The temperature was now 
104 F., the pulse 50, and the respirations 10, while 
the wound presented a very unhealthy appearance. 

The author now made trial of hydrogen peroxide, 
with excellent results. 

Tamponage of the wound with peroxide of hydro- 
gen solution was practised twice duily; and com- 
plete healing followed within two weeks. Tym- 
pany, or symptoms of chronic peritonitis. were 


not observed as sequele.—Berliner Tierdiretliche 
Wochenschrift. W. B.C. 
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UNION OF VETERINARY SOCIETIES 


Necessarily the scheme for the union of the various 
Veterinary Societies requires full and free discussion if 
anything is to come of it. 

e mere finding of defects is of value, but not so 
much so as when accompanied by suggestions and alter- 
ations. The members of the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland have acted in a highly commendable 
manner ; for not only have they pointed out ine what 
respects they regard the draft scheme as unsatisfactory ; 
but, with exemplary enthusiasm, they have drawn up 
and published a s ted amendment of very consider- 
able extent. Indeed, the amendment is practieally a 
totally new scheme. Naturally, the amendment, in the 
same way as the original scheme, is open to discussion ; 
and will doubtless receive well-merited attention at the 
hands of the Committee. 

Secing that the amendment has been printed in the 
public press, an equally public criticism is cempetent 
without the critic being accused of usurping the func- 
tions of the Committee. I propose, therefore, in as short 
a space as possible, to comment upon the various 
clauses of the suggested amendment and compare them 
with like clauses in the original draft scheme. For the 
sake of brevity, the Irish amended scheme may be 
called “The Amendment,” while the original scheme 
may be referred to as “The Scheme.” The “Rules” 
heading the phs apply to the Amendment. 

Rule 3.—It will be observed that nearly all the objects 
are of an abstract nature. The objects of the Scheme, 
on the contrary, are largely concrete benefits. Section (4) 
of the rule — for the holding of an annual meet- 
ing at which the members of the affiliated societies may 
be present on invitation. This, of course, is the natural 
arrangement, seeing that the proposed organisation is 
merely a Counei/ com of representatives of, the 
affiliated societies. Section (¢) provides for the support 
of the claims of members of the Council to legitimate 
veterinary appointments. Defective drafting is probably 
responsible for the exclusion of the other membersof the 
affiliated societies. It may here be said that several 
other rules mention “ Members” (of the Council) with- 
out including the bulk of members of the affiliated 
societies. 

Rule 4.—The constitution of the Conjoint Council is 


such that, at a modest computation, one hundred mem- 


bers will ag ag it. This calculation is based’on the 
assumption that all the existing societies (some twenty 
in number) become affiliated, and that each Society has 
a Council of five only. All societies have not couucils 
of equal numerical strength. Consequently, some 
societies will be more strongly represented than others. 
Moreover, a society merely requires to increase the size 
of its council in order to be unfairly represented en the 
Conjoint Council. There is nothing to prevent a society 
electing all its members to the Council. Clearly a Con- 
joint Council as suggested would be unrepresentative in 
a sense of fairness; and would be too large for the 
efficient conduct of business. Severe criticism has been 
levelled at the Council of the Scheme on the ground 
of its bulk. Much more would such criticism apply to 
the Amendment. Moreover, it is suggested that the 
Presidents of the affiliated associations shall be Vice- 
Presidents. This means that there will be about 20 
Vice-Presidents. 

The objection to having a Secretary and a Treasurer 
elected for one year only is that an offieer in this short 
8 of time is barely capable of getting into the swing 
of the work. Rather appoint these officials for three 

as in the Scheme, with the idea of giving thema 
sufficiently long period of office in which to become 
thoroughly familiar with the work. 


Rule 5.—The Local Committee of the Amendment is 
similar to the Provisional Committee of the Scheme, 
but according to the Amendment they do not ar 
the business of the Annual Meeting, but merely “ eae 
arrangements for the reception of Members (of the 
Council ?) attending the meeting.” 

Rule 6. Business of Conference. According to’ Sec- 
tion (4) the Council will be compelled to discuss any 
matter submitted by any affiliated association. ilt is 
conceivable that matters which it is not desirable to dis- 
cuss in public conference might be submitted, and the 
Council would have no option. Sections (a) and (¢) are 
not in agreement. Section (a) provides for the election 
of oftice-bearers (including the Secretary), whereas Sec- 
tion (¢) says the Secretary must announce the names 
of officers appointed, presumably, at some earlier 
meeting. 

Rule 7. General Meetings.—So far as can be gathered 
from the rule, these are really special meetings ; but 
one might reasonably ask : Wherein rests the difference 
between the Annual meeting and a General meeting? 
Section (4) entails a very cumbersome proceeding, and, 
even if workable, provides for voting by proxy—an ar- 
rangement not free from objectionable features. 

Rule 8. Subscriptions.—This is a rule to which 
objection may be taken. To tax each and every. Society 
to the extent of £10 is manifestly unfair. It means that 
a large Association with a membership of 150 to 200, will 
only contribute the same sum as a small Society of 30 or 
40 members. Surely the Scheme, whereby a fixed sum 
per head is exigible, is far fairer, especially if every 
member is to be supplied with a copy of the proceedings, 

Section (4) provides for the treatment of Societies in 
arrears by suspension from “all the privileges of affilia- 
tion.” It by 4 reasonably be asked : What are the privi- 
leges? So far as can be gathered from the rules the only 
privilege accorded is permission to send representatives 
to the Conjoint Council. An ordinary member of an 
affiliated society has not even the right to be present at 
the Annual Meeting. He can only attend by invitation. 
(cf. rule 34). 

Rule 9. Election of Associations.— Apparently the 
Conjoint Couucil alone has power to affiliate an Associa- 
tion. Any Society wishing to affiliate may be boycotted 
by the Council. 

Rule 11“ A member of more than one affiliated 
Association is entitled to a vote for each Association to 
which he subscribes.” At first glance this appears to be 
a matter of plural voting, by which a man who can afford 
to belong to several Associations can purchase an advan- 
tage over his poorer brethren. But on analysis the rule 
is not really so vicious, because a member of an affiliated 
Association has no vote unless he be a member of 
Council. 

Rule 16.—* The Council shall issue such publications, 
and at such times and in such manner, as it shall direct.” 
What are the publications herein referred to? No pro- 
vision is made for the communication of seventifie papers 
to the Council. 

This rule is of course a slightly altered form of rule 18 
of the Scheme, in which it was inserted to provide for 
the publication of a periodical to be issued free to mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Rule 17—A quorum is fixed for a general meeting, 
but not for the Annual Meeting. 

Rules 18 and 21.—Providing for a Chairman of the 
Annual and General meeting, are practically one the 
same in effect. 

Rule 23.—“ The President shall deliver an Address to 
the Members of the Council at the Annual Meeting.” 
Presumably the Presidential Address will be circulated 
among the members of the affiliated Associations, other- 
wise its effects will be somewhat limited. 
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Rules 25 to 29 may be regarded as scarcely necessary 
items in the constitution since they deal with modes of 
procedure in common practice at meetings of all kinds. 

Rule 30 stipulates that no gratuitous disbursements 
be made except on approval by all the affiliated Associa- 
tions. In some measure this is putting an indignity on 
the Conjoint Council ; and however regarded means that 
a ponderous and slow working machine has to be put into 
motion before the Council can be authorised to make a 
payment possibly of an urgent nature. : 

Rule 32.—“ The Council shall hold its meetings at the 
time and place of the Annual Meeting.” But surely the 
Annual Meeting is a meeting of the Council. 

Rule 33.—Special Meetings of the Council. This is 
largely the same as rule 7, but is in conflict with section 
(a) of that rule. 

Rules 41 and 42. These refer to papers to be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting. The nature of the papers 
is not specified. Nor, according to rule 6 (Business of 
Conference) does the submission of papers enter into the 
business of the Annual Meeting. 

The rules upon which no comment have been made 
above are either the rules of the Scheme, word for word, 
or are so slightly altered as to be practically the same. 

Possibly the gravest objection which will be raised to 
the Amendment is that, though nearly all the duties of 
the existing National Veterinary Association are usurped, 
and many of its rules are copied, the Association is 
entirely ignored. Further comment is unnecessary. 

The writer of this criticism would earnestly ask those 
concerned in drafting the Amendment to reconsider the 
suggestions contained therein ; and again weigh their 
advantages and practicability as against those of the 
Scheme. Surely a dispassionate comparison of the two 
can only lead to one conclusion. 

All the same, the veterinary profession is under a 
heavy debt of gratitude to the Members of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of Ireland for the public-spirited 
way in which they have sought to aid the movement 
towards a pressingly necessary union of the Societies. I 
earnestly hope that they will regard the present criticism 
as couched in a sincerely friendly spirit, and that I have 
been actuated by the fervent desire that only the best 
results shall spring from the labours of those concerned 

- in a movement of the utmost importance to the welfare 
of the profession. 

Vis UNITA FORTIOR. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION * 
Address by Dr. O. CHARNocK BRADLEY. 


At the present moment it is not difficult to find sub- 
jects upon which to base a presidential address. The 
difficulty is to make an appropriate choice from the 
many topics which present themselves. Perhaps I shall 
be well advised to choose a subject upon which I may 
he supposed to have opinions, and knowledge upon 
which to form them, A teacher presumably knows 
something of education : and, as it happens, veterinary 
education in Scotland has recently undergone, is still 
undergoing, and we hope in the near future will further 
undergo noteworthy changes. 

Professional education and the welfare of its centres 
cannot fail to be 6f interest to the veterinary profession. 
Any practitioner who regards with apathy educational 
movements, of whatever nature they may be, lays him- 
self open to a charge of neglecting to interest himself in 
that which sooner or later must have an effect upon his 
own welfare. Properly regarded, educational mstitu- 


“At the meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary 
Medical Society, Jan. 26. 


tions exist for at least two purposes—-and these closely 
inter-related. A school, of whatever kind, has a duty 
towards the public to fulfil. A veterimary school must 
have its functions stimulated by the conviction that, by 
training the future veterinary surgeons in the best 
known way, it is helping to saf the wealth of the 
community by diminishing suffering and death among 
animals. This is no mean duty. At the same time a 
veterinary school has to perform a duty scarcely, if at 
all, less onerous, to the veterinary profession. A veteri- 
nary school must do all in its power to further veterin- 
ary science in all its aspects. ose concerned in teach- 
ing are alive to the fact that their spare time—generally 
lamentably inadequate—must be devoted to the further- 
ance and increase of knowledge which may be of assist- 
ance to the practitioner. It would be an u ful, 
and, I hope, unnecessary, task to point out the many 
directions in which teachers have been, and are_privi- 
leged io give help to the busy practitioner who has 
neither the time nor the equipment necessary to do the 
work himself. It would be scarcely less than an im- 
pertinence to specify the discoveries made by the inves- 
tigator and put into use by the practitioner. The in- 
vestigator realises that his duty is to add to the sum of 
human knowledge. The veterinary investigator realises 
that he must add to the knowledge by which the work 
of his profession is rendered more efficient. And this 
he does cheerfully and ungrudgingly. 

Clearly, then, it is only natural that the veterinary 
surgeon should be interested in the doings of 
veterinary schools and in the changes in professional 
education. It would be strange were it otherwise, for 
the veterinary school has not only trained the practi- 
tioner, but is a lasting and ever-present source from 
which the practitioner has the right to look for help in 
time of need. For these reasons, therefore, I feel that I 
can claim your attention for the few minutes necessary 
to point out in what direction professional education is 
tending, and in what manner it is hoped veterinary 
science will be advanced. 

In the first place I would ask you to remember the 
comparative youth of veterinary education in Scotland. 
Ninety years ago a veterinary profession could scarcely 
be said to exist North of the Tweed. When we think 
that it was only in 1819 that William Dick began in a 
tentative way to deliver lectures, there is reasonable 
excuse for feeling some measure of satisfaction at the 

ition Scotland now holds in veterinary education. 
he rapid growth of Prof. Dick’s School to its later 
history is so well known that it is wholly unnecessary 
for me to occupy time in again recounting it. Upon the 
gradual extension of the curriculnm also, I need say 
nothing, beyond dwelling upon the fact that what has 
occurred in the past must of necessity be repeated in the 
future. Dick’s original course consisting only of lec- 
tures on Anatomy and Clinical instruction spread over 
one session, has with time expanded into lectures, 
laboratory work, and clinical instruction occupyi 
four sessions. It is clear to those who have considerec 
the matter that laboratory work must in the future 
form an increasingly great proportion of the instruc- 
tion given to our students, And this with the intention 
of providing a substantial scientific basis upon which to 
build a clinical super-structure of lasting value. It 
seems that the day when scientific trainmg was re- 
garded with a certain amount of suspicion by the 
“ practical” man is over. One used to hear it said that 
the veterinary surgeon turned out under the two or 
three years curriculum was better than the modern edu- 
cational product. Might I point out that it is unfair 
to compare the veterinary surgeon backed by, say, 
twenty years experience with the man who has recently 
obtained his diploma. Obviously it is impossible to 


compare the two men under like conditions, «¢., at the 
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beginning of their professional lives. The point rather 
is : will the young veterinary surgeon of to-day with his 
scientific training develop, as a consequence of experi- 
ence, into a better or a worse practitioner than his 
elders? One ventures to assert that, all other things 
being equal, the man with the better training will be 
the better practitioner. Assuming that such an asser- 
tion is well grounded, it is obviously the bounden duty 
of teaching institutions to accord such facilities and op- 
portunities as are necessary for a sound preliminary 
training, so that their graduates may be able to hold 
their own in the circumstances under which they will 
find themselves. And in this connection it must not be 
forgotten that the circumstances under which the veter- 
inary surgeon of the future will have to labour will not 
necessarily be those of to-day. Just as the conditions 
of practice have changed in the past, so in the future 
there will be changes. The vast bulk of the profession 
will always consist of general practitioners, and in 
organising its teaching a veterinary school must of 
necessity cater for such. 

But it must not be forgotten that special lines of work 
are gradually being developed far different from those of 
the general practitioner of the past. It is only necessary 
to point out two of these special lines. The present day 
veterinary officer of health is doing work for which the 
educational training of twenty, or even fewer, years 
was totally inadequate. Those, also, whose work lies in 
tropical countries are called upon to exercise their fac- 
ulties along peculiar lines. Though these two bodies of 
men may not be numerically large at the present moment, 
indications are not wanting to show that, in the near 
future, their ranks will be materially augmented. Now, 
though these specialists may not gain all their special 
knowl while students in the narrower sense, never- 
theless, the schools must provide them with preliminary 
training of such a nature as will form an adequate prep- 
aration for their subsequent special studies. . 

Clearly, then, the schools in the future must provide 
more laboratory and other practical work than found a 
place in the curriculum of the past. And, though the 
matter has not become acute as yet, the question of 
whether the student’s College course will not require to 
be extended beyond the present four years, will have to 
be faced before very long. 

All this clearly implies that our schools will have to 
increase their accommodation and equipment. Fortun- 
ately there is every reason for hoping that this will be 

ible in the near future ; and I have spoken in vain 
if 1 have not made it obvious that, as a consequence, 
advance of the veterinary profession will be material] 
aided and the status of its members considerably exalted. 

Correlated with the extension of preliminary training 
as a factor in professional progress is the matter of the 
admission of the cream of our students into the ranks 
of University graduates. 

There are those, I am well aware, who maintain that 
there is no need for University veterinary degrees. 
These—and their opinion is to be held in high regard— 
contend that the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons supplies all that is necessary in the 
way of a hall-mark of higher professional attainment. 
Such a contention might be met in one way by the 

uestion: Is the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Votetinicy Surgeons all that it ought to be? Without 
wishing to enter upon a matter of some delicacy ; and, 
indeed, with a desire to avoid expressing any personal 
opinion now and here, it may nevertheless be remarked 
t there are those, whose opinion 1s worthy of consid- 
eration, who raise a complaining voice against the 
manner in which the Fellowship diploma is granted. 
Let us suppose, however, for the moment, that this is 
carping criticism produced, shall we say, in the same 

way as the fox’s opinion of the grapes. 
e assumption that the Fellowship diploma is all 


that it ought to be would not remove the grounds upon 
which we might base the contention that one or other of 
the Scottish Universities would render inestimable 
benefit to the profession by placing within the reach of 
our diplomates the academic impress of a degree in 
veterinary science. Diseussion of the need for a 
University degree is fortunately no longer necessary. 
Nor is it any a imperative to show that the granting 
of a degree by a University in no way encroaches upon 
the prerogative of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons or endangers the “one portal” of entry to the 
profession. The need has been admitted, and the 
safety of the rights of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has been demonstrated. , 

The London school is now annually adding University 

raduates to the list of those educated within its walls. 

ow long is it to be before Scottish diplomates are in a 
position to obtain a Scottish degree ? Tn this, as in so 
many other directions, unity, and strenuous unity at 
that, is sadly wanted. I would urge, and urge to the 
utmost of my ability, the necessity for the veterinary 
profession in Scotland to determine that a Uuiversity 
degree in veterinary science must be obtained. Without 
it our students are placed at a disadvantage. Without 
moving vigorously in the direction of obtaining it the 
members of the veterinary profession in Scotland are 
tacitly admitting that they are prepared to be content 
with a scientific standing lower than that enjoyed by 
their brethren of the south. I would beg, and beg 
earnestly, therefore, that united action be taken and that 
without undue delay. “Let us gird up our loins and 
work strenously so, that the veterinary profession in 
Scotland, and through it the profession beyond the 
geographical limits of Scotland, may make another of 
those notable advances which have not been few since 
the first Royal Charter was granted in 1844. 

I am prepared to be told by some that I am speaking 
without warrant when I say that one of the factors in 
the future advance of veterinary education and, conse- 
quently, of the veterinary profession lies in the closer 
relationship of veterinary and medical scientists and 
——. It will be pointed out, no doubt, that 

ickerings between veterinary and medical men have not 
been infrequent, and that the medical profession has 
usurped privileges belonging by right to the veterinary 
surgeon. This, certainly, cannot be gainsaid. Nor 
would one deny that some sections of the medical pro- 
fession have regarded the veterinary surgeon with some 
“— of social suspicion. 
ut the reasons in most cases are not far toseek. Let 
me leave the recital of the bulk of them to yourselves. 
It is safe to say that the reasons of to-day are not those 
of the past. Almost beyond question the main reason of 
to-day will be found in a lack of proper contact and 
mutual understanding. I know from personal experience 
that the average medical man does not adequately realise 
the amount of scientific training undergone by the 
modern veterinary surgeon. Nor » Fi the average vet- 
erinary surgeon realise that modern medical training is 
becoming more and more of a comparative nature, and, 
therefore, becoming more closely akin to the training of 
the veterinary student. 

The modern medical student is not taught the anatomy, 
— and pathology of man alone. Of necessity 

e must know much of the structure, functions and 
diseases of other mammals. Just so must the modern 
presi” f student know more than the anatomy, physi- 
ology and pathology of domestic animals. Medical and 
veterinary sciences are becoming increasingly compara- 
tive. And along such lines alone can eal. advance be 


made. It is, therefore, imperative that veterinary and 
medical sciences be blended. It is, therefore, imperative 
that veterinary and medical men should be brought into 
closer contact, and made to realise that their work deals 
with one and the same science in essence, 
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In the early days of the history of veterinary science 
in Scotland this was realised. e germ of the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College was in closest touch with the 
Edinburgh Medical School. William Dick received his 
first encouragement and subsequent invaluable assist- 
ance from medical teachers in this city, and his teach- 
ings and writings were strongly impregnated and vivi- 
tied by the comparative spirit. Later, the veterinary 

rofession, a lusty stripling, sought to walk alone, and in 
its virile youth desired to assert its independence. 
was natural and inevitable. Equally natural, and I 
would maintain, ee inevitable is it, that in the 
very near future it will again join forces and work 
shoulder to shoulder with its elder brother to their 
mutual advantage. Healthy independence is good and 
fair to see. Morbid independence and splendid isola- 
tion do not pay. Co-operation does. 

Closer contact of the two professions can be brought 
about by the association of our Colleges with the Uni- 
versities. This is one of the benefits which would arise 
out of a University degree. By this association, one 
may venture to predict, itwould not be the veterinary 
wrofession alone which would be the gainer. By catho- 
licit of interests the Universities themselves are profit- 
ing by fulfilling the demands of the age, and by promo- 
ting a veterinary faculty they would be making a further 
step along modern lines, and so supplying modern re- 
quirements in increasing measure. 

The object of these remarks has been, not so much to 
show that the improvement of veterinary education and 
the welfare of the veterinary profession are inseparable, 
for this is clearly recognised ; but rather to remind the 
individual that, just as he has a right to demand assist- 
ance from the schools, so have the schools a right to 
look to the veterinary surgeon for encouragement in 
any movement promoted for the good of education. 
Therefore the profession must, if it properly regard its 
own interests, lend a friendly hand and a kindly voice 
of encouragement to that progress after which educa- 
tional institutions are ever striving. 


HORSE BREEDING SCHEMES IN IRELAND* 


The Department’s Horse Breeding Schemes com- 
prise 

(1) The annual registration of stallions : 

(2) The purchase and re-sale of stallions : 

(3) Service nomination to mares. ; 

The Department have tried other schemes, viz., the 
giving of premiums to stallion owners each season and 
the system of sending out for service stallions, property 
of the Department, in charge of grooms. Both these 
systems were found to be much more costly and less 
effective than the system above described. The Depart- 
ment have had nine years’ experience of these schemes. 
It ought now to be possible to estimate their value and 
to consider, in the light of past experience, whether any 
change of policy is desirable. 

It may be well to state, at the outset, that there has 
been considerable departure from the original schemes. 
The most important changes were (1) the purchase and 
re-sale of thoroughbred stallions ; (2) the registration of 
half-breds, which led to the purchase of colt foals to be 
reared and sold as half-bred sires at three years old, 
and (3) the restriction of cart horse stallions to specified 
. districts. 

It was, however, after a few years’ experience that 
these changes were introduced. it soon became evident 
that unless the Department purchased thoroughbred 


* From a memorandum submitted by the Department 
for the consideration of the Council of Agriculture, 1909. 
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sires whenever they were available and kept them at a 
depot until farmers were ready to buy them in the 
spring, few really good sound sires of the type most 
desired would find their way into this country. It is 
well known that when sound thoroughbred sires 
become available for stud purposes there are numerous 
buyers from other countries ready to pick them up at 
high prices. The system of purchasing whenever a suit- 
able sire is on offer and retaining it at their depét has 
n of the very greatest advantage to horse-breeding. 
Not only have the Department purchased and resold on 
easy terms over sixty thoroughbreds, but the system has 
led persons seeking stallions to purchase and import on 
the Department’s advice and veterinary certificate and 
under the Department’s loan scheme. ‘To appreciate 
the full advantage of the system we must bear in mind 
not only the sires that have been imported, but the 
much greater number of inferior, and often unsound, 
ones that would have come to Ireland but for this sys- 
tem. The Department are now finding it more and more 
difficult to get really good thoroughbred sires at a price 
which the farmer can pay, even when that is reduced 
by a substantial premium. No one, of course, contem- 
P ates the introduction of very large numbers of thorough- 

red stallions, but there is room for a great many more 
good sires than there are at present. 

When the schemes were started it was believed by 
many that the exclusion of sires other than purebred 
from. the register, and the Department’s system of loans 
and premiums would have the effect of largely increasing 
the number of thoroughbreds. As a matter of fact this 
class of stallion has increased from about 100 in 1901 to 
about 160 in 1906, since which there has been no in- 
crease. At present our annual purchases of thorough- 
breds is not sufficient to replace the losses due to deat. 
sales and other causes. If the number of tee wn 
thoroughbred sires is to be maintained the Department 
will have to pay better prices and to re-sell them on still 
easier terms. 

By far the most important change in the schemes was 
the recognition of the half-bred sire of the hunter or 
Irish draught type. Stallions of this type first received 
recognition in 1906, but they were not admitted to the 
register till the following year. The causes which led 
to the inclusion of this horse in the register are too im- 
portant and too instructive to be passed over. In the 
early years Clydesdale and Shire stallions were regis- 
tered for all parts of the country. They were easily 
procured and could be purch at a comparatively 
small price. Thoroughbreds, on the contrary, were very 
scarce and very dear. The effect was soon evident. There 
were numerous stallion owners with an eye to an im- 
mediate profit rather than to the reputation and per- 
manent improvement of the Irish horse, who were ready 
to take advantage of the Department’s loans and sub- 
sidies which were then, as now, equally applicable to 
cart and thoroughbred stallions. “the pt aes Horse 
Breeding Committee and many of the county committees 
soon became alarmed at the prospect of the Depart- 
ment’s endowment being used for an immediate profit to 
a few, a course which would have the effect ultimately 
of destroying instead of enhancing the reputation of 
Irish horse breeding—an industry for which Ireland is 
justly renowned all the world over. Accordingly, the 
Soonstenet, with the concurrence of the Agricultural 
Board, resolved to cease the istration of cart horse 
stallions, except in special districts which were clearly 
defined in the scheme. 

But, with the withdrawal of cart horses, and with the 
increasing ont ty of getting thoroughbreds, the pros- 
pect of improving horse breeding by means of registered 
sires, as tbe scheme then stood, was very far from en- 
couraging. It became evident, therefore, that it was no 
use ignoring the Irish half-bred stallion when there was 
nothing better to take its place, and accordingly the 
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Department decided to take cognisance of the half-bred 
sire, and to seek to improve him, and through him horse 

ing generally. In doing this the Department 
believe they had the concurrence not only of the Council 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Board, but that of 
the majority of horse breeders. 

The first effort to deal with this question was made in 
1906. On reviewing the position the Department were 
faced with the fact that in Ireland there were about 
2,300 stallions at service. Of these there were perhaps 
100 good thoroughbreds, which for one reason or 
another did not come within the schemes. Of those 
which do there were then perhaps about 200 up to the 
Department’s standard, while of the remaining 2,000 
very little was known, as up to that time no notice had 
been taken of them. The first step was to invite the 
owners of these 2,000 stallions to submit them for in- 
spection and veterinary examination. The result was 
that only 367 animals were put forward, and on inspee- 
tion it was found that but 12 were up to the aandael 
of suitability and soundness requi for admission to 
the register. 

It is doubtful whether the significance of this fact has 
yet been fully recognised. ere are, of course, some 
of these 2000 stallions that are not doing any great 
harm, but it is equally certain that at least 1000 of them 
are doing positive injury to the industry. 

During the past season the Department have made 
Fer investigations into horse breeding schemes on the 

ntinent, and in the course of their inquiries nothing 
was more striking than the extraordinary high reputation 
which Ireland has there for the quality of her horses. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Ireland is the envy of 
every other country in this respect. There surely could 
be no stronger testimony to the suitability of Ireland as 
a horse breeding country than that she could hold such 
a reputation, notwithstanding that there are so many 
inferior and unsound sires at service. What might it 
not become if, instead of 300, we had 1,000 registered 
sires? Our system of giving nominations to mares is 
justly popular in most parts of the country, and it com- 
_— very favourably with numerous other schemes that 

ve been pro or encouraging the industry, such 
as direct subsidies to mares, the registration of mares, 
the ear-marking of mares and the inspection and _regis- 
tration of their produce. But of what use are any or all 
of these or our nomination system if there are not a 
sufficient number of first-class stallions to breed from ? 
For the improvement of horse breeding in Ireland our 
first task surely is to set about replacing at least one 
thousand of our worst and unsound stallions by sound 
and suitable ones. Thoroughbreds in sufficient number 
cannot be got to replace them, nor is it desirable that 
there should be too many thoroughbreds. The blood of 
the Shire and the Clydesdale has nothing in common 
with the Irish horse, and to use them is to break the 
very first principles that govern successful breeding. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out so often, the reputation 
of Irish horses rests largely on their freedom from cart 
horse blood. Violent crosses of all kinds should be 
avoided, and we must, therefore, find sires of the same 
blood and breeding as the ordinary horse of the country. 
Fortunately, Ireland has what she wants within her own 
shores. There are bred in this country plenty of first-class 
half-bred sires strong enough for farm work. The trouble 
is that the value of a first-class horse is higher as a gelding 
than asa sire. It is this fact that accounts for the exis- 
tence of so many inferior stallions. They are kept as 
such because they are worthless for other purposes. How 
is this to be changed? How are we to secure that the 
best and not the worst shall be kept for breeding! Two 
methods are practicable. One is that which has been 
tested and found eminently satisfactory. During the 
last few years they have purchased a number of colt foals 
which would otherwise be castrated as prospective 


hunters. These are reared on the Department’s farms, 
and such as are sound and suitable are sold as three-year- 
olds in districts where they are most needed. The other 
method is to offer substantial = to breeders who will 
keep their best colts entire and submit them for sale to 
the Department as two or three-year-olds. This is the 
system practised in France. In Ireland it would suffer 
from the disadvantage that farmers would not readily risk 
keeping entire colts which at the last moment might be 
ease | The plan of purchasing colt foals, and keeping 
them on the Department’s farms until they are three- 
year-olds, is clearly the better plan for Ireland. The 
|experiment has been tried and the results are a success. 
|We now merely require to extend our operations by 
devoting more money to the work. 
With a view to meeting the case of those who devote 
special attention to harness horses, the Department have 
‘considered the advisability of trying an experiment 
| which may serve this purpose without doing harm to the 
national horse breeding industry. A few years ago, it 
| will be remembered, an opinion was held in some quarters 
that hackney sires should be used; but the Advisory 
| Committee on horse breeding, as well as the Council of 
Agriculture, pronounced most emphatically against the 
introduction of animals of this breed, and accordingly 
| they have not been admitted to the register. There is, 
however, a particular type of horse produced in Norman- 
' dy—not the Percheron or any draught breed—but a t 
| which has become famous in France and which resembles 
the native Irish horse but shows distinctly more of the 
harness type. The Department recently examined some 
sires of this breed, and as a temporary measure they 
have decided to try a small experiment by introducing 
three or four of them for service during the coming 
season. 

It is true there are some who seek to belittle the half- 
bred stallion. We are told the record of their breeding 
is not sufficiently complete, and that they represent no 
type. Our reply is that they are of the type that has 
made Ireland famous for her horses, and what better 
type could we want? Their greatest opponents must 
admit that they are, at any rate, sound and vastly su- 
perior to the average half-bred animal now at service ; 
that by using them no violent cross is introduced, and 
that animals of the same type have sired first-class 
horses in the past. Finally, no one has shown us where 
to find a better animal. 

Can there be any doubt that if we replace 1,000 inferior 
unsound sires by the best of our own breeding it would 
have a far-reaching effect on the character of the ordinary 
horse? At any rate, after the experience of the past 
nine years, and a study of the conditions in this and in 
other countries, the Department have come to the con- 
clusion that, if horse breeding is to be maintained, the 
half-bred sire must be improved, and that it can be done 
only on the lines on which the Department have been 
experimenting. They do not suggest that the system of 
registration of the best stallions, or the giving of nom- 
inations to mares, should be discontinued, provided new 
funds can be obtained for the provision of better sires, 

But so small is the influence of 300 registered ssallions 
as compared with that of the unregistered 2,000, that 
rather than allow matters to remain as they are, the 
Department consider it would be wiser to take the funds 
now given in nomination to mares and devote them to 
producing better sires. 

Assuming that the policy outlined here is adopted and 
the funds provided, the question arises, how is the De- 
ae to deal with existing stallions? This is a real 

ifficulty, but one which is by no means insurmountable, 
The Council of Agriculture has, on more than one occa- 
sion, discussed the question of prohibiting the use 
of unsound and unsuitable sires of all classes of farm 
janimals, The Department have been considering these 
‘ suggestions, and they have arrived at the conclusion 
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that whatever difticulties there might be in carrying out 
such a proposal in regard to cattle, sheep and swine, 
owing to the large numbers of animals to be dealt with, 
and the comparatively short period during which they 
are used, this proposal is by no means impracticable as 

rds stallions. 

he question has been considered by the County 
Committees of Agriculture, and nearly all of them have 
adopted the following resolution :— 
That this Committee are unanimously of the 
opinion that the efforts of the Department and the local 
authorities to improve the breeds of horses in Ireland 
are being and will continue to be seriously hampered and, 
to a great extent, nullified so long as no supervision or 
control is exercised over the very large number of 
stallions, standing in Ireland for publie service, which 
do not come within the operations of the Department’s 
scheme. To ce this state of things the Committee 
strongly recommend- 

“(1) That, with the exception of thoroughbred stallions 
entered in the general Stud Book, no stallion shall be 
vermitted to stand for public use unless such stallion 
haa been licensed by the Department ; and 

“(2) That no stallion should be licensed unless passed 
by the Department as free from hereditary disease and 
as being up to a certain standard of excellence or suit- 
ability for breeding pur ; this standard, however, 
should not at first be so high as to interfere injuriously 
with the present race of stallions in the country. 


“II. That this Committee commend this matter to 
the special attention of the Vice-President with a view 
to the immediate introduction by him of a Bill to give 
legislative effect to the foregoing recommendations.” © 

With the terms of this resolution the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Horse breeding also agree. 

Whatever action the Department take, they desire 
that the owners of existing inferior stallions should 
be treated as liberally as possible. Attention would be 
directed first to the most inferrior half-bred sires, and 
the owners, as far as suitable sires were available, would 
be given an opportunity of supplying themselves with 
better ones on easy terms. It 1s evident, however, that 
no similar concessions could be promised to owners of 
half-bred stallions under four years of age. To give any 
such promise would be putting a premium on the prac- 
tice of keeping inferior young colts entire. 

It has been suggested that the scheme should be ex- 
tended to thoroughbreds, or at least to such of them as 
stand at fees of £5 or less. The Department would be 
willing to consider the advisability of this course, but in 
view of the comparatively small number of thoroughbreds 
they think this class might be excluded. 

_ The Department do not, of course, propose to discon- 
tinue the present system of registration of stallions. 
This they consider necessary to encourage the keeping 
in the country of a large and increasing number of ani- 
mals of a much higher standard than that which would 
be required to secure a licence.—T'he Farmers’ Gazette. 
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Clinical Differentiation of Peritoneal 
Transudates. 


MartTIN ENGLANDER (Wien. Alin. Rund., April 4th 
and 11th, 1909) examines the percentage of proteids in 
the transudates and the blood serum in the three types 
of peritoneal transudate—that is, in hydraemia due to 
Bright’s disease, amyloid kidney, etc., in portal stasis 
and in general venous stasis. xperiment has shown 
that the percentage of proteid in a transudate depends 
on (a) the composition of the blood, (4) the endocapil- 
lary blood pressure, (c) the alteration in the vessel walls. 
Of these three factors the first can be the best tested, 
very little is known about the second, and we have no 


in Bright's disease, the percentage amount of proteid in 
the transudate is very small, varying from under 0.3 per 
cent. to 0.5 per cent., or occasionally as much as 1 per 
cent. The*proteid contents of the blood serum are also 
very small, being frequently, in cases of chronic paren- 
chymatous nephritis, only half, or under the normal 
amount of 7.6 per cent. In the author's opinion, a ca 
connexion exisis between the low proteid percentage of 
the blood serum and that of the transudate. The per- 
centage of proteid of from 0.3 to 0.5 per cent. in the 
transudate of Bright's disease only holds good as long as 
neral venous stasis due to heart diseases or peritonitis 
oes not set in. Thus, Runeberg, in a case in which the 
originally low albumen content of the transudate rose 
after a week to 1.22 per cent., concluded that the cause 
of the rise was the setting in of peritonitis, and this view 
was confirmed at the autopsy. To these mixed effusions 
Englander gives the name of “transoexudates.” In 
neral venous stasis the proteid contents of the transu- 
ate reach their highest limit and vary between | per 
cent. and 4.4 per cent., while the specifie gravity of the 
blood serum is often normal, and never above normal. 
Cases of fluid in connexion with contracted kidney 
belong etiologically to the group of general venous stasis 
and not to that of Bright’s disease, and the correspondin 
conditions of the transudate and blood serum are found. 
In portal stasis the condition of the blood serum has not 
been adequately examined, but it may be accepted that 
in cirrhosis of the liver with portal stasis the blood is 
hydraemic, but not to the sameextent as in Bright’sdisease. 
It iswlear that in liver cirrhosis without heart failure, in 
which there is a strong flow of arterial blood to the liver 
and obstruction of the venous system within the- liver, 
the endocapillary blood pressure will be higher than in 
the condition of general venous stasis. The proteid con- 
tents of the transudate in portal stasis vary from 0.4 per 
cent. to 2.6 per cent. ; in 60 cases analysed by Englander 
the percentage was always uuder 2 per cent. The com- 
position of the proteid in the transudate of liver cirrhosis 
also varies from that of the transudate of general venous 
stasis ; thus, in a case of ascites due to cirrhosis the total 
globulin was 62.85 per cent. and the albumen 37.15 oa 
cent., while in one due to heart failure the total globulin 
was 47.82 per cent. and the albumen 52.18 per cent. A 
case is given which illustrates the clinical value of 
a knowledge of the differences between the proteid con- 
tents of the transudates. The transudate was examined 
in a case thought to be one of liver cirrhosis, and the 
proteid content was found to be 3.688 per cent. of albu- 
men, which changed the diagnosis to that of heart 
failure with venous stasis. In 60 cases of cirrhosis of 
the liver followed by heart failure examined by the 
author, the onset of general venous stasis did not raise 
the proportion of proteid in the transudate, and the per- 
centage was never greater than 2.6 per cent., and only 
twice reached that height ; the explanation probably 
is that by the time venous stasis sets in hydraemia is 
already far advanced, but further investigation of the 
matter is required. The whole article goes to show that 
ritoneal transudates are not uniform, but are sharply 
ivided into the three classes—the hydraemic, that of 
portal stasis,and that of general venous stasis.—B. M. ./. 


The Dick College Grant.—H. and A. S. 


At a Meeting of the Highland and Agriculture Society 
the Rev. Dr. Gillespie reported on behalf of the Finance 
and Education Committess regarding the application for 
a grant by the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. They 
had, he said, the privilege that day of meeting with a 
deputation from the Dick College, including —— 
Sir William Turner, Professor Rankine, atid r. 


measure of the third. In cases of hydraemia, especially 


' M’Callum, a gentleman who had been a handsome sup- 
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porter of veterinary education. The committee had con- 
sidered the matter very fully indeed, and it was agreed 
by a majority that a capital sum of £400 should be given 
to the Dick College. The amendment was that the sam 
should be £1000. The decision of the committee was 
based upon what had been done in the cases*of the 
Edinburgh ry gag College and the West of Scotland | 
Agricultural College. Mr. M’Hutchen Dobbie proposed 


that the grant should be £1000. There was also a re- | gra 


quest from the Glasgow Veterinary College, asking for a 
grant for maintenance. It was agreed unanimously that 
they could not give a grant for maintenance. When the 
State was recognising its responsibility, and giving money 
for the purpose, they did not think it was the duty of a 
scthanitvauiot like that, which, after all, was largely 
—ow by private individuals, to spend money for 
such a on If an application from the Glasgow 
Veterinary College came up again for a capital grant it 
would be considered on its merits. The Dick College 
Governors expected that they would require £40,000 or 
£50,000, and the Education Department had promised 
to give pound for pound as inst the money raised | 
locally or from other sources. ey had received £3000 | 
from the Corporation of Edinburgh, and a private | 

ntleman guaranteed another thousand pounds. 

e supported the view that £400 was as far as they 
could go, and he pointed out that after the present circuit | 
was finished the society had decided not to ask County 
Councils for voluntary subscriptions to the shows, and | 
that they would therefore be hable in future for’ heavier 
obligations. Dr. Gillespie moved that the recommenda- 
tion be approved of. 


Mr. M‘Hutchen Dobbie held that the sum of £400 was 
wholly inadequate. The college was a national one, and 
the case was very — He reminded them that 
every pound they refused to give was another pound lost 
to the college, and that every pound they gave meant 
two pounds. He moved that the sum granted be £1000. 

Mr. James Stenhouse, Turnhouse, seconded Mr. 
Dobbie’s proposal, saying that £400 was a rather stingy 


nt. 
Dr. Shirra Gibb did not think that the £400 given to 
the other colleges had very much bearing on the present 
case. He thought they should really give the £1000 
asked for the Dick or 

Mr. C. M. Douglas of Auchiochan said that the sum 
granted involved similar sums in other cases. Everything 
they did for Edinburgh they must do for Glasgow. They 
must have in view equality of treatment. He had most 
regretfully, but very sincerely, to support Dr. Gillespie’s 
motion. 

On a division, Dr. Gillespie’s motion was carried by 
13 votes to 7 given for Mr. M‘Hutchen Dobbie’s prepaid 


Inspection of Meat. 


At a meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council early this 
month—Lord Provost Wilson presiding, the Public 
Health Committee, reporting on the question of meat 
inspection, recommended that an additional food inspee- 
tor should be appointed at £90 per annum, and that the 
salary of the present inspector, Mr. M. P. Donald be 
raised to £130. 

The Council received a deputation, consisting of Mes- 
srs. J. D. Massie, solicitor ; Middleton, auctioneer ; 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


to 19083, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax and: Mouth ~ [Sheep] swine F 
(including Counties | Scab. 
Period. Wax, L Farcy) Affected [| | 
Out- Ani- Out- Ani- | Out- Ani- | Animals Out-] Out- Slaugh. 
breaks mals. jbreaks| mals. breaks) mals.| Attacked breaks breaks. tered * 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Jan. 22 | 25 26 5 29 23 13 94 
Essex 1 
( 1909 ... 37 42 8 12 35 45 | 266 
Corresponding week in 1908 ...] 32 | 38 20 90 London 26 62 29 | 140 
| 1907... 16 | 6 20; 50| 36 40 174 
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Midlothian, 
1909 ... | 150 31.71 \(exEdin:) 1] 132 | 945 
Corresponding period in - 1908 106 168 72 248 214] 132 536 
(1907 | 80 150 | 145] 147 | 607 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 25, 1910. Parasitic Mange 
IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 15 | | 1 34 | 5a 
2 17 
Corresponding Week in 1908 ee im 13 8 | 20 
Total for 3 weeks, 1910 ee 3; 32 slow $ 719 1 | 59 
(1909 1 5 53 
Corresponding period in - 1908 1 I | gee 2 49 7 | 74 
(1907 10 39 11 | 
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Duncan, auctioneer ; H. D. M‘Combie, Milton of Ken- 
way ; and Rennie, Milton of Fintray. 

Mr. Massey introduced the deputation, which, he said, 
had been appointed by a committee of farmers, butchers, 
and cattle salesmen in regard to the question of the in- 
spection of meat. 

Mr. Middleton said he wished to impress on the Coun- 
cil the extent of the cattle industry in Aberdeen, as once 
they grasped that they would very rapidly agree to give 
them every assistance to further the industry. Collee- 
tively, taking the raw material and the finished article, 
the store and the fat animal would represent over a mil- 
lion sterling of overturn in the year, and on that account 
they deserved every assistance from. the Town Council. 
Glancing at the report one was apt to take the idea that 
in Aberdeen they were better off than in many other 
towns, but if properly gone into it would be seen that 
that was not so. In Glasgow bullocks and heifers of the 
prime sort were insured at 1s. per head, and full compen- 
sation for condemned cattle was given ; but in Aberdeen 
consigners and buyers were charged Is. 3d. per head, and 
only seven-eights of the value of the animal was given, 
They wanted a veterinary surgeon, a doctor of bovines, 
appoined as meat inspector. What they urged was that 
a qualified veterinary surgeon should be appointed. 
They were also of opinion that thedeclaration as tixed 
standard applying to seizure of meat be publicly exhi- 
bited in every slaughter-house, so that when a butcher 
was called in question by the sanitary authority he conld 
see for himself on what principle the beef was being 
seized. They also thought it desirable, if it could pos- 
sibly be done, that a central board of administration be 
formed some where in Scotland to which any aggriev 
party could appeal. It would bea great benefit to the 
trade, becouse under existing system the only appeal 
they had was to go before a magistrate, and no butcher 
carrying on a first-class retail trade could afford to do 
that, as he might lose his business. They did not know 
whether they would be better or worse, but they thought 
they should get a thoroughly qualified veterinary sur- 
geon to examine the cattle and give his opinion upon 
them. Meantime the loss sustained through these 
seizures amounted to a very large sum. He might say 
unofficially that the insurance company concerned paid 
out within the last four months a sum of between £700 
and £800 in claims of beef that had been seized. Re- 
verting to what he had said about the effect on a but- 
cher’s business of going before the magistrates, he might 
mention that they had butchers on their committee, but 


none of them would volunteer to join the deputation to} 


the Town Council that day, being apprehensive that imme- 
diately it appeared that they were mixing themselves up 
with anything connected with diseased meat, and the 
fact became public, it would injure their trade. 

Mr. H. D. M‘Combie, Milton of Kemnay, said he re- 


presented more particularly the farming interest of the | 


county. Mr. Middleton had given them some idea of 
the large amount of money represented by the cattle 
slaughtering trade, but apart from the financial aspect, 
he would remind them that the City of Aberdeen had no 
monoply of the cattle trade, because if they made their 
regulations too stringent the trade would be diverted 
to other centres. They were occupying a very invidious 
eo gre in regard to this question. The rate of insurance 
ad been going up and up, and if no redress were given 
the insurance company would undoubtedly have to fur- 
ther increase its rates. Why was it that they in Aber- 
deen should have to pay a higher rate of insurance than 
in any other of the large cities he failed to understand. 
Mr. Middleton had put his finger on a sore point when 
he referred to the position of the butchers in regard to 
this matter. There was something wrong when such a 
y of men could not afford to be independent. As re- 
presenting the farmers, cattle salesmen, and butchers, they 
were there that day to ask the Town Council to alter 


| their system, and give them a fair chance along with 
other towns. They found from their own medical officer’s 
report that in every important town in the kingdom they 
| had vetetinary experts at the head of this meat inspection 
business. Why were they spending vast sums as a nation 
upon the training of experts if they were not to be used 
_for the benefit of the average citizen! Why should they 
be denied the opportunity of having an expert? The 
result of appointing an expert would at least be public 
' confidence—confidence not only amongst farmers and 
amongst butchers but the general community and it 
would show that they were willing to give those engaged 
in the trade fair play with other cities in the kingdom. 
They should have the best man obtainable—a man who 
some experience of life, a man who was above sus- 
icion, above being bought and sold, and one who knew 
is duty and would discharge it. In the interests of 
justice and fair play they asked the Council to give them 
an expert at the head of the meat inspection department, 
and otherwise do what seemed to them best. 
Mr. John Duncan, jun., homologated what Mr. 
Middleton and Mr. M‘Combie had said. 

Mr. Rennie, Milton of Fintray, thanked the Council 
‘for their courtesy in receiving the deputation, and he 
hoped the points put before them by Mr. Middleton and 
|Mr. M‘Combie would receive due consideration. He 
thought it would be very much better for every one con- 

nected with the trade if they had a thoroughly exper- 
ienced veterieary surgeon at the head of the meat inspec- 
tion deparement. 

The Lord Provost said he could assure the deputation 
‘that the statements put before the Council would receive 


ed | due consideration, and the matter would be taken up by 


the Public Health Committee probably at next meeting. 
—North British Agriculturist: 


| Intestinal Worms and Bacterial Disease. 


There appears to be an increasing opinion that the 
presence of worms of one sort or another in the alimen- 
tary canal is liable to give rise upon occasion to certain 
form§ of bacterial disease, including peritonitis and 
|appendicitis. Intestinal parasites, it is asserted, are able 
| to cause injury to the lining mucous membrane of the 
| alimentary tract, and through this solution of continuity 

the bacteria which swarm in the lumen of the intestine, 
and which are comparatively harmless so mae as they 
| remain there, are enabled to gain access to the deeper 
tissues, where they may occasion pathogenic changes, 
often of a serious kind. These views have recently been 
' set out and explained in a clear and interesting manner 
in a paper on the Relation of Certain Cestode and 
Nematode Parasites to Bacterial Disease, published in 
‘the Journal of Economie Biology, by Dr. A. E. Shipley, 
| F.R.S.,Reader in Zoology iu the Cabcaeiiey of Cambridge. 
In this paper a description is given of a fatal epidemic of 
disease among rainbow trout caused by nematode worms, 
| some of which had penetrated to the swim-bladder of the 
fish, apparently from the intestine through the interven- 
ing tissues. The swim-bladder of infected fish showed 
extensive invasion by intestinal bacteria, while the same 
organ in healthy fish was entirely free from such organ- 
isms. Reference is also made to the author's investiga- 
tion of grouse disease, in which malady it is saida y 
infected. bird may contain thousands of threadworms, 
giving rise to inflammation and other changes in the 
cecal walls. Dr. Leiper, we are told, has satisfied him- 
self in this instance that the threadworm pierces the 
mucous lining of the alimentary canal, allowing the 
bacteria of the intestine to penetrate into the deeper 
‘tissues. Allusion is also made hy Dr. Shipley to the 
occurrence of a species of Strongylus quadriradiatus in 
the intestines of pigeons which had died from an une 
known malady, reported by Dr. E. C, Stevenson of the 
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United States Bureau of Animal Industry. There seems 
no reason to doubt that the intestinal walls of the 
pigeons were in this case pierced by the parasite, and 
that this permitted the of the bacteria from the 
interior of the bowel into the peritoneal cavity. -Obser- 
vations made in France have led some experts to main- 
tain that such a perforation, made as a rule by Tricho- 
cephalus dispar, 1s one of the more common causes, if not 
the commonest, of appendicitis in man. Two years ago 
Dr. Shipley pabliabed a paper in Parasitology on a 
Cause of. Appendicitis and other Intestinal Lesions in 
Man. In this he drew attention to a number of instances 
in which human parasites, even those of common occurr- 
ence, had caused discontinuity of the lining membrane 
of various spaces of the body, thus permitting access of 
intestinal flora into the oy car we tissues. Comparatively 
few children escape from harbouring intestinal parasites 
at one period or another. Some surgeons with experience 
in we upon the vermiform appendix deny that 
worms are found in that organ when it being removed. 
But against this it is contended that systematic examin- 
ation of the appendix for this purpose is not habitually 
carried out ; nor could this examination be regarded as 
satisfactory unless it had been conducted by someone 
with special knowledge and experience of intestinal 
parasites. Dr. Shipley points out that since modern 
scientific investigation has shown that an important part 
is played by insignificant insects, like gnats, flies, bugs, 
fleas, and ticks, in conveying pathogenic organisms 
through the skin of man, it is not unlikely that entozoa 
in our digestive organs may play a similar part to these 
biting ectozoa. Though “ we cannot keep off tapeworms 
with mosquito netting, nor destroy threadworms with 
tilms of paraffin oil” yet we can, in Dr. Shipley’s opinion, 
by the use of suitable medicaments drive these entozoa 
out of the body, and by care in selecting and cooking 
both our food and water, materially hinder the access of 
their larve to the interior. Vermifuges were at one time 
regularly prescribed by the family practitioner ; sinée 
this practice has fallen into disuse it is alleged that 
appendicitis has become more and more common. En- 
tozoa are possibly more deadly than biting arthropods, 
for the latter are not always infected, but the former are 
at all times surrounded in the intestine by a constant 
supply of bacillus coli and other organisms capable of 
setting up pathogenic action as soon as they reach the 
deeper tissues. 


REVIEWS. 

THE STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Rurat Economy.—Edited by Professor R. Parrick 
WRIGHT, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E. Vol. vj., Fis—Hem. (The 


Gresham Publishing Co., 34 and 35 Southampton St., 
Strand, W.C., 1909). 


The sixth volume of this valuable work is perhaps 
even more interesting than were its predecessors, as the 
more important subjects dealt with happen to be of 
exceptional variety. 

Space forbids an enumeration of all—to say nothing 
of the many minor subjeets—but the mention of grasses 
(which take up some thirty pages) fungi, hay and hay- 
making, hackney horses and ponies, Galloway and 
Guernsey cattle, Hampshire Down and “half-bred’ 
sheep, and the Guenon system of estimating the merit 
of dairy cattle, may give some idea of the range of sub- 
jects. The Friesian cattle and Friesland horses, which 
those of us who attended the Hague Congress last year 
‘had an opportunity of studying, also receive full 
notice. Among the veterinary contributions we notice 
>for the first time, the name of Sir John M‘Fadyean, who 
~has written the article on “Glanders and Farey” with 

-admirable concision and lucidity. Many subjects per- 
taining to the lighter side of country life also come 


under consideration in the present volume, such as 
fishing, fox hunting, game, and game preservation. These 
are treated from more standpoints than one ; and it is 
with considerable interest that we note the reproduction 
of a large part of an article written many years ago for 
Morton’s Botemeis of Agriculture by the late John 
Bright, in which the economic effects of game preserva- 
tion are considered from a point of view far removed 
from that of the sportsman. The present volume, 
then, resembles its predecessors: each succeeding in- 
stalment only intensifies our recognition of the value of 
the series as a whole. 


CHEMICAL Notrrs AND Equations.—By G. H. GEMMELL, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., Professor of Chemistry, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Second Edition, 1909, 
Crown 8vo., Pp. xij. + 265. Price 5- net. (Bailliére, 
wo and Cox, 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
In his preface to the first edition of this small work, 

the author expressly states that it is not intended to re- 

place the larger and illustrated works on chemistry, but 
to obviate the necessity for excessive note-taking in the 
lecture room. The present edition has been revised and 
brought up-to-date, contains an additional chapter on 

ionization, and will certainly be found very useful as a 

handy and portable student’s manual. It is, in fact, the 

condensed notes of a good course of lectures embracing 
the whole of the chemistry prescribed for the first pro- 
fessional examination. 

Necessarily, in many respects, especially in the exposi- 
tion of complex theoretical questions, it is not sufficiently 
detailed and exhaustive to fully satisfy the requirements 
of the student ; but, as far as it goes, the work is ex- 
cellently done, and will amply fulfil the purpose for 
which it was written. The student who uses it as it is 
intended to be used—as a handy auxiliary and not as 
an exclusive guide—will find it a valuable 


Horses for the Army. 


One of the favourite assertions that we now hear con- 
stantly made is that, whilst we have been filling the 
country with Territorials, we are not seeking to provide 
them with the requisite supply of horses for cavalry and 
transport purposes. So writes Col. H. Le Roy Lewis in 
the current issue of “ Baily’s Magazine of Sports and 
Pastimes.” 

In the United Kingdom there are slightly over 
2,000,000 horses kept for agricultural purposes, together 
with mares for breeding, and unbroken horses ; but we 
have no census of horses used for general purposes. An 
effort has, however, been made to take such a census in, 
at any rate, one county, and it may be well to give the 
brief details of this interesting experiment, made by 
Earl Fortescue for the County of Devon. The police of 
the County of Devon were asked to furnish lists show- 
ing all the horse-owners in the county, and it was found 
from their lists that the normal horse population was 
about 44,000, without counting breeding or unbroken 
horses or small ponies. With the lists furnished by the 
police, the Horse Classifying Committee of the County 


’| Association got to work, and the result of their investi- 


gation was that they found there were, in round numbers, 
25,600 draught horses, 6,000 riding horses, and 2,800 pack 
horses in the county, or 34,400 suitable for military 
purposes. It will thus be seen that 10,000 out of the 
44,000 originally reported by the police were rejected by 
the Classification Committee as unserviceable. No horses 
under four years were included, and no riding horses 
under 14 h. 2 in. Horses unsuitable for hard work on 
account of old age, lameness, or weakness were also ex- 
cluded. Out of these 34, 400 horses suitable for military 
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per cent. more than eight years old. 

The general conclusion which Earl Fortescue draws 
from this Devonshire experiment is that “the number 
of horses available in the country for all military pur- 
yoses is about equal to the number of agricultural horses 
in it.” For in Devonshire there were 33,500 agricul- 
tural horses and about 10,500 non-agricultural ones, 
which together make up 44,000. Of this number, 34,000 
were found to be suitable for military purposes, or very 
nearly the figure which exactly approximates to the 
number of agricultural horses in the county. If this 
deduction is a correct one, and Colonel Lewis sees no 
reason to doubt it—we should have available for mili- 
tary purposes close upon 2,000,000 horses in the United 
Kingdom. That figure is a very handsome one to 
juggle with, for a deduction of 50 per cent. can be made, 
9 still leave us with 1,000,000 margin for the pro- 
vision of our 120,009 horses which we need for military 


purposes. 

One slight indication as to the number of horses fit 
for military purposes is to be found in the fact that we 
purchased during the South African War no less than 
76,000 horses in this country alone, without very 
seriously disturbing the horse market. If we can 
make such a heavy draft on our horse population with- 
out materially affecting prices, there can be no doubt 
that we must have been dipping into a pretty large 
reservoir. 

The only attempt we have made as yet to meet our 
reyuirements is in the registration scheme, which pro- 
vides only about 20,000 horses. Still, it is-not im- 

vossible, though perhaps improbable, that the 33,000 
orses required for putting the Regular Army on war 
footing might be procured by more liberal registration 
methods. There seems to be no chance whatever of 
getting the 86,000 horses required for our Territorial 
Army by such means; and it is most necessary that 
some scheme should be devised whereby these latter 
horses may readily be made available. 

In Switzerland the State is part owner of a horse. It 
purchases a remount at 3$ years old, and the soldier 
pays half the cost of the horse to the Government, 
together with the difference between its cost and the 
price that the horse fetches at auction—for all horses are 
sold by auction to the men. After every year of train- 
ing the Government refunds one-tenth of the original 
half-cost to them, and at the end of ten years the horse 
becomes the absolute property of the soldier. In this 
manner the soldier is not only always well mounted, 
but, as he keeps his horse with him at his home, his 
mobilisation problem is of the simplest nature. The 
average price of troop horses is about £45 sterling ; and. 
as most of these horses are imported from Ireland and 
North Germany, their price is considerably higher than 
it is likely to be in this country. Thus the State 
secures the services of a horse for an annual outlay of 
about £4 10s., but there are certain other expenses 
which must be included in this estimate, such as the 
cost of the establishment for remount depdts, ete , which 
raises the total cost of horses for the Swiss Government 
to about £8 12s. per annum, 

It must not be forgotten that in 1908 we had some 
30,000 horses in the Territorial camps, and that we paid 
£150,000 for the use of these horses. As far as mobili- 
zation requirements go, this £150,000 was absolutely 
wasted, for we have no call whatever on the horses that 
attend Territorial camps. 

Let us see how it would be possible to work out an 
economical Budget on the Swiss system, on the hypo- 
thesis that our Territorial Army is in full swing, and 
that we require some 80,000 horses annually for our 
Territorial camps. On the present system we should 


purposes, 12 per cent, were fourteen years old, and 50] pay 


80,000 times £5 for the use of these horses, or 
£400,000, which would be thrown out of the window as 
far as mobilisation is concerned. But if the Government 
were to purchase thase horses outright and sell them at 
half-price again to willing purchasers, we should have to 
spend £2,000,000 in a lane sum. The interest on 
£2,000,000 at 3 per cent. amounts to £60,000 a year. 
About one-tenth of this 80,000 annually would have to 
be replaced, which, supposing we could purchase the 
horses at £40 each, dao come to £320,000, and leave 
us £20,000 for contingencies. We should thus only 
spend the same amount, #.¢., £400,000 annually, as we 
would do were we to persevere in our present wasteful 
system; but instead of throwing £400,000 away we 
should have a call on 80,000 horses when mobilisation is 
ordered. 

The system which is now outlined might possibly be 
slightly more expensive than our present one; but 
nothing more extravagant can be imagined than the dis- 
tributing of an indefinite number of £5 notes merely for 
the hire of horses, when practically by the same ex- 
penditure of money we could secure a really valuable 
mobilisation result, together with all that we now have 
for training purposes, as naturally the horse sold b 
Government to the trooper would be available for all 
peace training as well as for mobilisation. 

It may, of course, be argued that it would be im- 
possible to house as many as 80,000 horses amongst the 
civilian population of these islands ; but when we con- 
sider that of these 80,000 some 38,000 are required for 
draught purposes, the problem does not seem to be so 
insolvable, as farmers and tradesmen would be very 
willing to purchase useful draught horses at a cheap 
rate. We have once made ona small scale an experiment 
of this description ; at the end of the South Afrtcan War 
we had some 3,000 riding horses available in this country 
over and above our military requirements, and these 
were offered to the Yeomanry regiments, free of all 
cost, it is true. The whole of these 3,000 were greedily 
absorbed ; and I feel convinced that ten times that num. 
ber could easily have been placed on the same terms. 

The fact remains that if we cannot systematise the 
distribution of horses for military purposes the whole of 
our Territorial force is comparatively useless. There- 
fore we must face this most important problem and find 
some solution for it. It certainly appears to me that 
the Swiss system gives us the best chance of meeting 
our requirements. 

Then Colonel Lewis tells us that the Remount Depart- 
ment, in the financial year ended March 31st, 1909, 
actually spent £141,700 in the purchase of some 3,000 
chargers, or an average of about £46 a head ; and when 
it is considered that of these 3,000 chargers a large pro- 

rtion were for officers and a certain number for the 
Household Cavalry, it can readily be understood that 
our troop horses are provided at a cost of about £40 a 
head. To anyone acquainted with our Regular Cavalry 
it will seem little short of miraculous that the excellent 
horses on which they are mounted can be peorteen for 
such a small sum of monev ; the Remount Department, 
far from deserving the strictures that are passed upon it, 
earn an annual vote of thanks from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for the efficient conduct of the business entrusted 
to their charge. 

Whether we can arrive at any proper solution of this 
most important question or not is, says Colonel Le Roy 
Lewis, naturally open to some doubt ; but that we must 
face it in the immediate future there can be no manner 
of doubt, for without horses our Regular and Terri- 
torial Armies are comparatively useless, and the whole 
of the large sums which we devote to our land defences 
js so much good money wasted.— Live Stock Journal. 
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R.S.P.C.A. Prosecution at Lowestoft. 


At Lowestoft Police Monday, inst., 
before Messrs. A. G. Notley (Chairman), W. Maddison, 
and A. Adams. 

Walter Clarke, wild beast attendant at Messrs. Bos- 
tock and Wombwell’s menagerie, was summoned at 
the instance of Inspector Wakeford of the R.S.P.C.A. 
for cruelly terrifying two wolves at Lowestoft on 30th 
November. The defendant pleaded not guilty. Mr. 
Chamberlin appeared to prosecute on behalf of the 
Society, and Me. H. R. Everitt defended. 

Mr. Chamberlin said he would call evidence to show 
that the animals were terrified. It was not s sted 
that they were badly fed, or physically injured. There 
were bears and two wolves in one cage, and when the 
band started playing the wolves started howling. The 
defendant jabbed at them to stop the howling with a 


itchfork, and the wolves ran backwards and forwards | 


hind tde bears, evidently in terror, and watching the 
defendant’s every movement. 

William Howard, who visited the menagerie when it 
was at ee said that when the band played the 
wolves started yelping, and the defendant took a pitch- 
fork and prodded violently at the animals, and witness 
saw the prongs touch one once. They were terrified, 
and tried tojump over the fork, and in witness’s opinion 
the treatment was not necessary. The defendant then 
reversed the fork, and threw it in the cage, so that he 
had to reach through the bars to regain it. He after- 
wards told the Inspector of what he had seen. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Everitt : The pitchfork was an 
ordinary one, with prongs 5 or 54 inches long. 

Robert William Nicholls gave similar evidence, and 
said in his opinion the wolves were terrified. 

-examined : He had never seen wolves exercised. 

Mr. Chamberlin: You would not expect to see 
wolves exercised with the business end of a pitchfork ? 
—No. 

Inspector Wakeford said he was at the oa, ee in 
plain clothes. In consequence of what Mr. Nicholls 
told him he went to the wolves’ cage. As he approathed 
the band struck up, and the wolves howled and thade a 
lot of noise. The defendant raised a pitchfork, and the 
wolves immediately became silent and ran to the back 
of the . The defendant put the fork through the 
hars and held it there, the wolves watching it. They 
made a rush past it, and the defendant made a lunge 
with the fork. Then he threw the fork into the cage. 
It hit something and rebounded, and one of the wolves 
howled. The wolves were terrified, and the treatment 
was unnecessary and unreasonable. 

Mr. Chamberlin : This is a different occasion to which 
the other witnesses referred ?—Yes, after Mr. Nicholls 
told me what he had seen. 

Witness could not get to the defendant at once, and 


before he could speak to him he twisted the fork up 


five or six times, catching the wolves in the belly. The 
defendant told witness he had to do it every time the 
sag played to stop the howling, as the “boss” did not 
ike it. 

Cross-examined : He did not actually see one of the 
wolves touched with the fork. itness did not 
examine the wolves or call in a veteri surgeon, 
as it was not necessary. Witness saw Mr. Birkett, the 
manager, and told him what he had seen, to which the 
manager replied, “That’salie.” Mr. Birkett offered to 
hold the wolves while the witness examined them, but 
witness did not accept the invitation. If the wolves 
were accustomed to ing exercised they would jump 
— at the sight of the fork, capdalty if they had 
elt it. 

Mr. Everitt produced a fork which he said was the 


me used, but the Inspector said he did not think it was 
e one. 

Re-examined : He did not allege that the wolves were 
cruelly ill-treated, but that ~~ terrified. 

Mr. Howard, re-called, said that he did not think the 
fork produced by Mr. Everftt was the one he saw the 
defendant using. Mr. Nicholls said he thought the tines 
had been cut down. 

Mr. Everitt, in defence, said Messrs. Bostock & Womb- 
well had a collection of 700 animals, valued at many 
thousands of pounds, and it was their ambition to kee 
their animals in the best condition. The defendant had 
been with them eight years, and looked after three 
treating the animals as pets. No sharp-pronged forks 
were kept in the show. It was necessary in the cold 
weather to exercise the animals, and the attendants used 
a stick or a fork or anything handy for that purpose. 
The inspector neither examined the animals nor called 
in a veterinary surgeon. The society was the best friend 
the proprietors had, because it supervised small shows 
and them out. 
| Frank Somers, of Leeds, veterinary surgeon, said he 
| went to London and saw a performance. 
| Mr. Chamberlain objected. 

Mr. Everitt said the performance the witness saw was 
a repetition of what the witnesses had seen. 

The witness, continuing, said the fork was merel 
| knocked on the floor of the cage. The wolves ran round, 
_ but were certainly not terrified. The way to exercise 
animals in captivity was to run them round the cage. 
Witness examined the wolves, and could not find a 
ore. They were quite as well as those kept at the 

LOOP 

Mr. Sidney Smith, Lowestoft, veteterinary surgeon, 
said he certainly did not think it possible to cruelly 
terrify the animals by using the fork in the manner 
stated. There must bea wound to cause pain. They 
could not terrify by the rattling of a fork, nor would it 
cause mental pain. 

The defendant was next called, and said he had been 
with the show eight years. He hit the bottom of the 
cage with the fork when the wolves howled, and did not 
attempt to touch them. 

Cross-examined : The wolves were in a state of fright. 
|It was his intention to frighten them, to take their 
attention off the band. He did not throw the fork ; it 
slipped from his hand. He did not jab at the wolves. 

-examined : He had never hit one of the wolves in 
his life. 

By Mr. Notley : His instructions were to prevent the 

wolves making a noise. He had uever struck them. 

Harold Fleming Birkett, manager to Messrs. Bostock 
| & Wombwell, was called, and in the course of his evid- 
| ence said all their animals were trained by kindness, and 
| the men knew they would be “sacked ” for cruelty. 

At this stage the magistrates retired, there still being 
| two or three more witnesses for the defence. On their 
‘return the Chairman said that although it was a proper 
| case for enquiry it was not one upon which they could 
| convict, and the case would therefore be dismissed. 


| The Anthrax Scare at Hull. 

, Ata meeting of the Hull Corporation Sanitary Com- 
| mittee, on Jan. 21, Alderman Askew wir, a report 
was by Mr. James McPhail, Chie Inspector 
‘of Food, dealing with the statement made by Dr. 
Robinson at the last meeting, that a carcase affected 
— anthrax had been cut up and sold in the city of 
Hull. 

| According to Mr. MecPhail’s Mr. Wilson, a 
| butcher, bought a bullock in the Hull Cattle Market 


from Mr. T. Robinson, of , Nuthill (Dr. Robinson’s 
brother), and as it appeared to be normal when 
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slaughtered it was cut up for sale. After selling some 
portions, the lower part was found to be affected with 
a fairly common condition known as “ bloodspots,” but 
no report was made to the Food Inspector. Its value, 
however, was deprecaited, owing to_ its unsightl 
appearance, and it was shown to Dr. Robinson, wit. 
the view of obtaining compensation, and compensation 
was given. 

The condition had been described as “ the first stage 
of anthrax,” but Mr. McPhail had no hesitation in 
concluding that it was not a case of anthrax at all.— 
Yorkshire Post. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


The following is an extract from a highly interesting 
and instructive article by Brigadier-General G. K 
Scott Moncrieff, c.B., 0.1.E., on “ Army Administration, 
Past and Present,” which appeared in the September 
issue of Blackwood’s Magazine. Coming from the pen 
of an officer on the Active List, who in addition to 
holding a high administrative poner pe at the 
present moment, has had a large and varied experience 
of all branches of the Service in all parts of the world, 
it indicates a high appreciation of the Veterinary Service 
by the “ Sains ” side of the Army, and shows that it 
suffers nothing from comparison with other and more 
important Army Departments : 

* * 7 7 

“ Taking then the various administrative services in 
order, we begin with one of the least conspicuous. The 
veterinary department in the Army is of acknowledged 
excellence, not only in the scientific and practical attain- 
ments of its Officers, but in the training which is given 
to Officers and men of the combatant corps at the Army 
Veterinary School at Aldershot, in that most necessary, 
but little-understood, art of horse-mastership. Every 
Officer in a mounted corps should know how to be a 
good horse-master, though in spite of the fact that we 
are a horse-loving nation, our horse-mastership leaves 
much to be desired.” 


Personal 


CasE.—On Jan. 16, at Althorp, High Road, Leyton, 
to the wife of Arthur Pinson Case, M.R.C.Vv.s., a 
daughter. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN JOSEPH OGDEN, M.R.C.V.8., Stretford, Manchester. 
Graduated, New, Edin: Jan., 1887. 


Mr. Ogden’s death occurred on Wednesday, Jan. 19, 
from pulmonary phthisis, at the age of 43 years. 


Mr. Hurron, F.R.C.V.S., Pringle Kelso, 
died rather suddenly on Thursday, 13th. He not 
been feeling quite well of late, as he had got a bad chill, 
but he was able to attend-to his business up to a few 
days before the end came. Mr. Hutton, who was about 
sixty-five years of age, was a native of Fintry, in Stirling- 
shire. After taking his diploma he acted as an assistant 
in various parts, and afterwards settled down at Alnwick, 
but shortly afterwards he recrossed the Border, and went 
to Kelso as assistant to the late Mr. Robertson ; and, on 
this gentleman’s appointment as Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, he succeeded to his exten- 


sive and lucrative practice. In Mr. Hutton’s hands the 
ther, and was even increased. 
profession he 
was of a most 


ractice was kept well 
y his fellow-members of the ee 
was held in the very highest.esteem, He 


kindly and genial nature, and, being gameesee, and 
having no one dependent upon him, he gave liberally to 
charitable objects. Many of the poorer people in the 
Kelso ‘district will feel his death as a great personal loss ; 
indeed, it may be said of him that he went about doing 
good alike as a professional man, and a seus 2s py 


SPLINTS. 
Sir, 


In the issue of the Veterinary Record for December 25th, 
1909, occurs a note by Mr. Hunting on Splints, one of the 


- | illustrations accompanying which resembles somewhat the 


case I recorded in the issue of December 4th, under the 
heading of oslitis of the distal extremity of the splint bones. 
In my case also there is a splint at the attachment of the 
large and small metacarpals, or rather the pones are fused 
for a considerable distance above the distal enlargement, but 
there is no pushing of the end posteriorly. The enlarge- 
ments probably originated frorh repeated blows either with 
the opposite foot or with the pole stick, and the large meta- 
carpal is itself enlarged opposite the two ends.—Yours 
faithfully, 
Henry 


THE PROPOSED AFFILIATION OF SOCIETIES. 
Sir, 

‘*In the multitude of councillors there is wisdom”’ is a 
good saying, but so also is the other, that ‘‘ too many cooks 
spoil the broth.’ We all start with the acceptance of 
union being a good thing, but after that we are apt to 
wander into schemes of our own and to forget that some 
well tried methods are in existence. 

By far the most thorough consideration of the scheme 
for union has been produced by the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland, but their conclusions seem to me to 
almost ignore the existence of the National Veterinary 
Association, round which it was proposed to group the 
various local societies. The ‘‘ National’? has been in 
existence nearly 30 years, and has done some good work. 
Its members come from every county in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; its rules have stood the test of time; its work 
may not have reached the highest standard, but it has been 
useful. 

It seems a pity to throw everything into the melting pot 
when only a little friendly adjustment is required to link up 
the ‘‘ National ’’ and the lucal societies. e formation of 
a Central Council composed of representatives of all 
societies, including the National and the Border Counties, on 
equal terms may be worth doing, but it is something quite 

tside the scheme of union which has been hoped for. 

The National V.A. has for long been our largest and 
only general Society, I hope it is to remain the centre of 
any scheme, and I see no obstacle to its being the main 
body round which all others may connect themselves whilst 
preserving absolute independence. Each Society may re- 
tain all its rules and all its funds and yet be affiliated with 
the National. We only require a closer union of all, and 
the difficulties which seem so apparent to many are only 
details which can be arranged by a little give and take, 
—Yours truly, 


NATIONAL. 


Delgins articles and reports should be written on one 
side of the pe 
addresses of t 


r only and authenticated by the names and 
e writers, not necessarily for publication. 
Communications for the Editors to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W. 
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Natrona Verermmany Benevotent & 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. & Socrery. 
5 _ | Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, ¥.n.0.v.s., Brick-st, Manchester 
ilterations for this list must be duly notified by the Sécretaries | Treas: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, ¥.2.0.v.s., PNT 
Quay-street, Man 
AssocratTion oF Vererinary Orricers or Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Looke, ™.8.0.v.8. 
8. Health Office, Sheffield Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchest r 
on Mr. A. tter, 
’ Norrs or Eneranp V.M.A. 
Moore Btreet, Abattoir. Glasgow Pres: Mr. H. S. Elphick, m.2.0.v.s., 
Borpger Counties V.M.S. 56 Eldon st., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, .2.0.v.8., Wigton Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.8.0.v.8. 


Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, .n.0.v.s., 25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Dalegarth, a Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October on 
Care or Goon Horr V.M.8. Pres: Mr. J. Gregg, m.x.c.v.8., Belfast 
Pres. Mr. J. D. Borthwick, m.n.c.v.s., Cape Town Hon. Sec; Mr. J.8. A. Jordan, .x.c.v.s., Belfast 
Hon. See. & Treas. Mr. J. W. Crowharst Hon. Treas; Mr. J. A. Thompson, r.x.c.v.s., Lurgan 
Centrat or Scorzanp V.M.S. 


Pres. Mr. T. Salusbury Price, m.k c.v.s., Pres: Mr. W. Skinner, m.8.0.v.s., Old Meldrum 
Essex Lodye, Brixton Hill, 8.W. Hon. Sec. Treas: Mr. Geo. Howie, ™.8.0.v.8., 


‘ton. See: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.n.v.v.8., berdee 
122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. Meetings, Last Saturday in January Ey cody , 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August ‘ 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m oa Nortn Wares V.M.A. 
Centrat Canapa V.A. 
Hon. See: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 
Cenrrat V.A. or Onranto V.A. 
Pres: Mr. P. J. Howard, m.x.c.v.s., Ennis | Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario 
Hon, Sec. Mr. M. J. Cleary, u n.0.v.8., Streamstown, Moate | gee: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. u.n.c.v.s., Midleton er A : 
Eastern Countizs V.M.A. “Po 
Pres: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.n.c.v.s., Norwich Men. Mee: y — 


Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. James | Pree: Mz. P, 3. 


Second Tuesd | Strathmore House, Maidenhead 
| Hon. Sec. Treas: Mr. G.P. Male, m.n.c.v.s., 


Guascow V.M.S8. 
i 250 King’s Road, Reading 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Meetings, Last Jan., aly and Nov. 
Ver. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. | val SoorrisH V.8, 
Pres; Mr. J. Holland, v.s., Athy | Pres: Mr. Reid, u.z.o.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. H. Wilkinson, m.n.c.v.s., Hon. See: M.A 


| Rowan 
171 Great Britain-street, Dublin | Pres: Dr. Lander, D.Sc. 


Hon, Treas: Mr, M. Hedley, F.R.c.v.s. 
: Hon. Sec: Mr. A. L. Sheather, m.R.c.v.s. 
© Royal Terrace West, Kingstown | Mr, V. Pride Jones. 


Lancasning V.M.A. Scorrish V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. T. Eaton Jones, m.n.c.v.s., Walton, Liverpool | Pres: Mr. O Charneck Bradley, M.D., D.sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.n.0.v.8. Royal Dick Vet. College 
Mosti Th _ Grosvenor-street, Manchester fon. Sec: Mr. A. Gofton, m.x.c.v.s., Ryl. Dick Vet. Coll. 
eetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. VS. 
V.M.8. Pres: Mr. H. Smith, m.2.0.v.s., Worthing 
Pres. Mr. G. Lockwood, m.r.c.v.s., Peterborough Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, .3.0.v.s., Worthing 
fTon.Sec: & Treas: Mr. R. F. Bett, m.n.c.v.s., Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.8.c.v.s., Wimborne 
Midland Railway, Derby Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October Sours D VA. 
Liverroo, University V.M.S. Pres.: Mr. P. Snaith, m.x.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Pres: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, r.n.c.v.s., Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, ¥.n.c.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
102 Quay-street, Manchester! Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 
Hon. Secs: Prof. H. E. Annett, The University, Transvaat V.M.A. 
Arnold Richardeon, m.R.c.v.8., Pres: Mr. J. K. Pilkington, .x.c.v.s., Johannesburg 
111 Arundel Avenue, Liverpool Hon. Treas ; Mr. J.M. Christy, p.v.8. Krugersdorp 
Meetings, May, July, October, January. Hin. Sec: Mr. J. G. Bush, u.n.c v.s., Piet Retief, I ransvaal 


Ver. Assn. or Manrrosa. Western Counties V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. J. Welch, Roland Pres: Mr. E. W. Bovett, m.n.c.v.s., Bridgwater 
Hon. Sec. @ Treas: Mr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.n.0.v.s., Bideford 
M Cou V.M.A Hon. Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, .z.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 
Pres: Mr. Trevor Spencer, M.R.c.v.8., 
West or Soornanp V.M.A. 


Montague House, Kettering | hie 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, ¥.R.c.v.8., Pres: Mr. Hugh Begg, .n.c.v.s., East Kilbride 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich Hon. Sec: & Treasr: Jas. Macfarlane, w.R c.v.s., 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. and ‘ 75 Weat Nile Street, Glasgow 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and January. 
Yorxsuine Vet. Association 


Natrona Vert. Assocration. 
Pres: Mr. H. G. Bowes, F.n.0.v.8., 106 Clarendon-rd, Leeds 
vet, Londen, Hon. Sec; Mr. J Clarkson, m.8.c.v.s., Garforth, nr.Leeds 


Treas: Mr. J. F. Simpson, F.8.0.v.8., Maidenhead. . Kirkstall-road, Leeds 
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